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winning years 
See page 11 
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See page 12 


Pick of the week 


NECC’s annual awards 
convocation honors 

college’s best and brightest 
students. See story, page 4. 
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Healthy diagnosis 


Northern Essex Community College 


K. Pickard photo 


PHYSICIAN DANIEL Taffe accepts the college’s leadership award from 
board of trustees chairman, Marjorie Goudreault, for his achievements. 


College honors 
local physician 


Taffe wins NECC leadership award 


The NECC board of trustees voted unani- 
mously at a recent meeting to award the 
fifth annual leadership award to Daniel R. 
Taffe Jr., M.D., of Haverhill, a long-time 
member of the college’s nursing advisory 
committee and well-known physician. 
The award is presented annually to an 
individual from the region served by the 
college who has made an outstanding 
contribution to the community and dis- 
tinguished him or herself as a community 
leader. Recipients are selected on the basis 
of their contribution to the college, to the 


economic community and civic activities, 
leadership abilities and evidence of per- 
sonal achievement. 

“Dr. Taffe is a wonderful person, well- 
known and respected by everyone in the 
community,” said Marjorie Goudreault, 
chairman of the college’s board of trust- 
ees. “Despite a demanding medical prac- 
tice, he found the time to contribute much 
to the community and to the NECC nurs- 
ing programs, which are considered by 
many to be the best in the state.” 

(continued on page 4) 


Hiring outlook 
still uncertain 


New positions may be scrapped 
as college anticipates poor budget 


By MARY HARRINGTON 
Observer Features Editor 


An unhealthy budget has stalled the hiring 
process for 1] full-time instructional posi- 
tions posted nationally by NECC. 

“At this point in time, we are not prepared 
to say how many positions will be filled,” said 
Robert McDonald, dean of academic affairs. 
“We don’t have a real good handle on the 
budgetary outlook.” 

While the decision to put a freeze on 
hiring has not been made, the possibility is 
there. As information regarding the state’s 
budget filters through the Legislature, the 
college can calculate how many positions it 
can fill. 

“The issue is, can we fill them in June or 
wait until August,” McDonald said. 

Diverse: Focus remains on attracting mi- 
nority applicants because the college strongly 
believes in the concept of diversity, he said. In 
many instances, the college will not move 
forward in filling a position, but will hold out 
for a qualified minority candidate instead. 

Recruiting began in October 1992, with 
admittedly more jobs posted than the college 
planned to fill. By December, screening com- 
mittees wished to repost positions to allow 
additional time to acquire more minority 
applicants. The late posting brought an on- 
slaught of applications, however, overwhelm- 
ing the screening committees who then rec- 
ommended reposting due to lack of time to 
efficiently screen them. 

The continuing posting-interviewing-not 
hiring saga is a concern to McDonald. 

“There is danger in delaying in hiring,” he 
said. “We can lose a good candidate by wait- 


ing too long. The interviewee who completes 
the complex process may not bother to reap- 
ply when the job is reposted.” 

Flawed process: The not-hiring syndrome 
also discourages staff members who have 
worked hard on the process, from paper- 
screening and selection of qualified candi- 
dates, to the actual interviews, he said. 

The latest round of interviews took more 
time to conduct due to an additional perfor- 
mance requirement for each applicant: a 15- 
minute or longer presentation representative 
of his or her actual work. 

“We get a feel for the person in action, as 
they perform in front of the classroom,” 
McDonald said. 

The most recent recruitment effort re- 
sulted in approximately 150 interviews. 

Waiting: “We are kind of holding off as 
long as we can to get an accurate reading of 
next year’s budget before we do any hiring,” 
said Stephen Fabbrucci, director of person- 
nel. 

The college advertised in more publica- 
tions that are read by various minority popu- 
lations than in previous postings. 

“In addition, and more importantly, we 
also advertised in publications in major met- 
ropolitan areas on the East coast with large 
minority populations,” he said. 

City newspapers in Springfield and Worces- 
ter; Hartford, Conn.; Providence, R.I., and 
New York City were targeted. In addition, 
job openings were posted in the national 
publication, Chronicle of Higher Education. 

“The budget situation is as bad as it has 
been in the last four to five years,” McDonald 
said. “Strides made in that area have fallen 
backward again.” 


President signs what may be last contract 


By KERRY O’BRIEN 
Observer Editor 


With his contract renewed, John R. 
Dimitry, 64, plans to shape the 
college’s future before his proposed 
retirement. 

The president said he intends to 
go out with a blaze of glory, as the 
plans within his three contractual 
years consist of campus expansion 
and extension. 

Dimitry, whose contract was 
unanimously renewed by the votes 
of the Board of Trustees May 5, 
received a 3 percent salary increase. 
By state law, the raise is the maxi- 
mum that can be voted. He was also 
given a $750 a month housing al- 
lowance, which he said he will de- 
cline. 

Unnecessary measure: “As it is 
within the range, my salary is bounc- 
ing against the ceiling,” he said. “I 
don’t have a house on campus, so 
good money is being put out for a 


File photo 
JOHN DIMITRY, NECC presi- 
dent makes retirement plans. 


nonexistent purpose.” 

He said his acceptance of the 
money could damage the college’s 
reputation as well as his own. 

Henry DiBurro, Board of Trust- 
ees member, said the board is notin 
agreement with the housing allow- 


ance either. A letter was recently 
sent to the Massachusetts Higher 
Education Coordinating Council to 
change the housing allowance policy 
and have it treated as a straight 
salary increase. 

Among Dimitry’s plans, the most 
drastic are planned for the liberal 
arts program. 

Going nowhere: “I’m convinced 
the liberal arts program is a blob,” 
Dimitry said. “It’s nobody’s child. 
It’s a tragedy.” 

He said the program lacks lead- 
ership, quality, definition, core and 
an honors program. 

He said the uniformity of the 
core curriculum was killed when it 
went from the mandated series of 
courses to elective courses — which 
allow students and faculty to go 
their own way. 

The program has diffused into a 
variety of elective courses where the 
disadvantages outweigh the advan- 

(continued on page 4) 


| a Hepatitis B 


Today’s [nfograph 


A shot in the arm for all children 


The Clinton administration has proposed legislation that will enable all 
U.S. children to get free vaccine. 


Costs of vaccine 
skyrocketed in 10 years 
Price of vaccine only for a full 
series of shots, 1982 and 1992: 


Public clinics 1982 


mc 


Private physicians 
23.29 


What the bill contains 


i Government-purchased 
vaccine for public clinics and 
private physicians’ offices; 
parents taking their children to 
private doctors will have to pay 
the doctors’ fee, but not the cost 
of vaccine 

® State-based national tracking 
program to boost falling 
immunization rates 


SOURCES: Centers for Disease Control, 
news reports; research by, PAROARR ms 


Almost half of U.S. children 
under two are not vaccinated 
Estimates of percent of children 
under two years who were fully 
vaccinated, 1991: 


All children 
37% © 56% 
Innercity children 


10% te 42% 


What fully vaccinated means 


According to public health officials, 
children should receive 80% of 
these immunizations in their first 
two years: 

@ DPT: Diphtheria, pertussis 
(whooping cough), tetanus 

B® Polio 

@ MMR: Measles, mumps and 
rubella (German measles) 

® Hemophilus B influenza (Hib 
disease) 


F 
Infographics 


04/19/93 
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The NECC administration has decided 


to swap the quality of education for, a. 


chance to save a few bucks. 

Hiring exclusively part-time teaching 
positions over full-time does little to 
enhance the overall effectiveness of the 
faculty and college. Instead, it creates a 
businessman’s nirvana by having to pay 
teachers less while exempting them from 
full-time benefits like health care. 

This is a dangerous precedent to set. 


Observer Opinion 


Putting business 
ahead of learning 


Sth (ficttevegbet 
American institutions should be reward- 


ing the teaching profession, giving it 
incentive for excellence. The occupation 
has become a lower middle-class dead- 
end, turning away many promising pos- 
sibilities. 

NECC should strive to correct this 
injustice, not fan the flames. 


Holiday from truth 


Some journalists use questionable tactics 


By SAMANTHA BUFFUM 
Observer Staff Reporter 


You’re vacationing in the Dominican Repub- 
lic, hanging outin front ofa discotheque, and 
you notice a reporter filming you with a 
camera. Thinking nothing of it, you find 
you’ve been wrongly accused of being a drug 
dealer on the news the next morning. 

This doesn’t happenall the time, but when 
areporter is desperate for a scoop, you have to 
ask yourself what measures you would take. 
According to the New York Daily News, 
David Diaz, veteran reporter for WNBC News 
4, New York, found himself asking the same 
question. 

“When we got to the Dominican Republic 
(to tape), we went to a big discotheque 
known to be a big hangout for drug dealers 
present,” Diaz told the Daily News. “There 
wasa kid from Massachusetts .... They wanted 
to imply, by placing him in front of the fancy 
cars, that he was involved in drug dealing.” 

Aftermath: This led to Diaz’ resignation, 
and the demotion of Emmy Award-winning 
producer, Karen Scott. 

News 4 was not always known for such 
practices, but due to new management, the 
staff and station managers found themselves 
in constant battles over ethics and morals. 


Observer Column 


News management wanted ratings, and would 
do anything to beat their competition. 

A few reporters took their oath in broad- 
casting the truth to heart, and refused to do 
as asked. This led to staffers “taking a holi- 
day,” said the management. According to the 
discontented employees, they were staging a 
walkout. NBC was bruised by the resignation 
of news president Michael Gartner and his 
admission that a Dateline NBC story on GM 
pickup truck safety was fixed. The manage- 
ment of its New York affiliate found itself 
competing with tabloid television, putting 
much effort into the Amy Fisher story, and 
less emphasis on the real news. 

Journalists have an obligation to the pub- 
lic in reporting the facts, not coercing people 
to stage quotes to raise ratings and bring in 
money. 

If this is what journalism is becoming, 
then innocent people better watch their backs. 
When the difference between news and enter- 
tainment, truth and sensationalism becomes 
blurred, beware, because somewhere, some- 
day, somchow, someone might come up to 
you and say, “Smile you’re on slandered 
camera!” 


Newspaper too conservative 


To the editor: 


With the recent editorials by Paul Roberts, 
the Observer is beginning to sound like the 
Manchester Union-Leader. 


Observer Letters 


Paul Bamberger, 
ESL professor 


Lawrence course options limited 


To the editor: 

In reviewing the summer and fall course 
selections, the fact that once again there will 
be no literature or advanced classes at the 
Lawrence campus has come to our attention. 
To those of us who have chosen to continue 
our education utilizing the campus, this is a 
discouraging situation. With the college of- 
fering as many as 24 different literatures (ac- 


cording to the catalog), it would certainly 
seem that at least one could be offered in 
Lawrence. 

Statements made in the past by college 
officials have indicated the Lawrence campus 
would continue to grow and change by the 
needs and wants of the students. This seems 
a good place to start. 

Signed by 25 students 
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Quayle’s campaign 
warnings correct 


Society crumbles as Clinton emphasizes 
social programs over strict family values 


By PAUL ROBERTS 
Observer Opinion Editor 


Dan Quayle was right and Bill Clinton lied. 
These are the two important lessons learned 
in the six months since the 1992 election. 

During last fall’s election, Dan Quayle was 
called “Mr. Potato(e) Head” for his gaff at 
the now infamous spelling bee, and was called 
a tool of the Religious Right for preaching 
what he called “family values.” 

During this same time, Bill Clinton was 
traveling the country’s highways promising 
everything to everyone, from a middle-class 
tax cut to a universal health care plan that 
would not include higher taxes to pay for it. 
Now six months later and just over 100 days 
into the Clinton Administration, people have 
learned that Quayle was right and Clinton 
lied, all the way from Route 3 in New Hamp- 
shire to Route 5 in California. 

Always right: What has changed in the last 
six months to make Quayle right? Nothing, 
he was right all along, but people are just now 
finding out how right he was. 

“Dan Quayle Was Right,” was splashed 
across the cover of last month’s The Atlantic 
Monthly magazine. The story, by Barbara 
Dafoe Whitehead, cites the decline of the 
American family unit as the reasons for the 
country’s moral decline. 

“Children in single-parent families are six 
times as likely to be poor,” Whitehead writes. 
“They are also likely to stay poor longer ... are 
two to three times as likely to have emotional 
and behavioral problems ... are more likely to 
drop out of school, to get pregnant as teenag- 
ers, to abuse drugs, and to be in trouble with 
the law ... have a harder time forming a stable 
marriage, or even holding a steady job.” 

There are of course people who will dis- 
miss these claims saying it is blown out of 
proportion. Well, then is it just coincidence 
that more than 70 percent of juveniles in state 
reform institutions come from fatherless 
homes? 

Declining culture: On the op-ed page of 
The Wall Street Journal on March 15, a piece 
written by William J. Bennett, former Secre- 
tary of Education, fellow at the Heritage 
Foundation and co-director of Empower 
America, attempts to answer the question, “Is 
our culture declining?” 

Bennett, through the Heritage Founda- 
tion and Empower America, created what he 
calls The Index of Leading Cultural Indica- 
tors (ILCI). These eight cultural indicators 
are a “statistical portrait (from 1960 to the 
present) of moral, social and behavioral con- 
ditions of modern American society-matters 
that, in our time, often travel under the 
banner of values.” 

This compilation of data, which includes 
average daily TV viewing, SAT scores, per- 
centage of illegitimate births, children with 
single mothers, children on welfare, teen 
suicide rate, violent crime rate and median 
prison sentence, is modeled after the ILCI 
published since the 1960s by the Census 


From the Right 


Bureau, measures 11] elements that can then 
interpet current business developments and 
predict future economic trends. 

Bennett’s ILCI is also used to interpet 
social development and forecast future trends. 
The results prove beyond a shadow ofa doubt 
that liberal big-government spending on so- 
cial programs has actually hurt those very 
people they were created to help. 

Bennett reports that inflation-adjusted 
spending on welfare has increased by 630 
percent and spending on education by 225 
percent. During the same 30-year period 
there has been a 560 percent increase in 
violent crime, a 419 percent increase in ille- 
gitimate births, a quadrupling in divorce rates, 
a tripling of the percentage of children living 
in single-parent homes, more than a 200 
percent increase in the teenage suicide rate 
and a drop of almost 80 points in SAT scores. 

Thatisa lot of data to prove a simple point: 
Government can’t replace a father ora strong, 
stable family unit. 

First 100 days: While the public has been 
learning the truth about Quayle, what has 
Clinton done? His first 100 days can be 
summed up in two words: gays and taxes. 

Clinton, despite his pledge to focus all his 
attention on the economy, has spent more 
time debating the issue of gays in the military 
and floating trial balloons about what taxes to 
raise. Add a little slander to the mix to sum up 
the entire Clinton administration to date. 

Atarecent correspondence dinner, Clinton 
slandered Republican Senate Leader Bob Dole 
by claiming he requested $23 million from 
the federal government for a boat house, and 
Clinton called conservative talk show host 
Rush Limbaugh a racist by claiming that the 
only reason Limbaugh defended Janet Reno 
on a recent TV show was because she was 
attacked by a “black guy.” 

This is slander unbecoming of anyone. 
Even a president with as little credibility as 
Clinton, shouldn’t be allowed to publicly 
defame another person’s character. 

Judgement: All those liberals crying, “give 
Clinton a chance,” need to be reminded that 
President (then candidate) Clinton challenged 
people to judge him after 100 days and tell 
him how he is doing. So here goes. Poorly, 
very poorly. He has broken numerous prom- 
ises just like Quayle said he would. 

During the vice-presidential debate, 
Quayle challenged Al Gore to stop “pulling a 
Clinton” and tell the truth about the so- 
called tax-the-rich plan, that Quayle pre- 
dicted would also raise taxes on the middle- 
class. Right again, Dan. 

So far Clinton’s agenda appears to be one 
of higher taxes, more government controls, 
including rationing of products like health 
care, and more government spending. If this 
makes Clinton, as he claims, a “new kind of 
Democrat” then Jimmy Carter was way ahead 
of his time. 
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America 
censors, 
people 

lose out 


Form of deception 
victimizes public 


By TIM JOHNSTON 
Observer Opinion Editor 


Censorship sucks. Unfortunately, the meaning contained in 
the previous two words is not exactly as strong as the one the 
author wished to convey in writing it, but in this society, it’s 
about as strong as one can get without being censored. 

Censorship, although embraced by religious and right- 
wing organizations, goes against everything the U.S. Consti- 
tution upholds. An individual’s freedom of expression and 
association are renounced with every scene cut from a movie, 
every word changed in a book and every lyric bleeped from a 
song. 

As individuals, Americans should be able to express his/ 
her feelings of love, fear, anger, happiness, sadness and yes, 
even hatred in a non-violent manner without being subjected 
to the approval of any specific organization, party or person. 
People’s thoughts are their own and should not be policed. 

Fundamental right: Granted, some people have some 
pretty stupid views on some subjects such as race, sex, politics 
and religion (to name a few), but as long as they are not 
engaging in physical violence to persuade people of their 
views, they have as much right as any other American to 
express them. 

Some people will argue that if everyone is able to speak 
their mind, then violence will be incited and people will be 
victimized by it. The only people victimized by allowing every 
individual the opportunity to speak their mind are the ones 
who choose not to exercise the right. 

In Nazi Germany, the right for people to speak their mind 
was taken away. Unsympathetic presses, journalists, writers 
and citizens were either silenced or destroyed, mostly the 
latter. Jews and gentiles alike, who were not quite enthused 
about what was happening in their country were unable to 
express their views equally with those of the party in power and 
as a result, were made to suffer. 

Give people some credit: Contrary to the belief of people 
like Sen. Jesse Helms, R-N.C., and Pat Buchanan, people are 
not stupid. Most can distinguish between reality and fiction. 
Most do not need someone who “knows better” to tell them 
what they should or should not see and hear. 

Pornography does not incite men to rape women. If that 
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ya Md 


Opinion Column 


were the case, wouldn’t the man who decides what is obscene 
be a convicted sex-offender by now? Since it would be his job 
to decide which of this month’s video releases were obscene, 
would he not be making a great sacrifice on behalf of women 
everywhere? Imagine turning himselfinto a raving, sex-crazed 
madman by watching all that pornography just so no one else 
would wind up in the same predicament. 

People do what they want. Regardless of where they get 
their ideas from, rapists are sick individuals. So are those who 
commit suicide, and murder and molest children. No psy- 
chologist in the world can tell you why they do it, whether it 
be a chemical imbalance in the brain, or some childhood 
trauma, nobody really knows. They just know that some of 
those individuals happen to like watching pornography. Well, 
so do some perfectly sane people. It is not right to take away 
their own individual rights because of the actions of some 
(probably already) crazy people. 

Overprotective? A lot of people agree that censorship is a 
bad thing when it affects consenting adults. When it concerns 
children, however, they seem to think that it’s OK. They think 
that shielding a child from some selected views of the world 
is a good thing. They don’t see it as deceiving the child and 
misrepresenting what the world is all about, but as protecting 
the child from the real world. 

Perhaps if a child is not deceived into thinking the world 
is nothing but frivolity and goodness (ideally) until they are 
18, we would have a great many more well-adjusted adults in 
our society who know what the real world is all about and who 
would be able to decide for themselves what goodness is and 
what to do about the undeniably present badness. 

Obscenity laws are always changing and the insidiousness 
with which they are doing so is scary. For every Ice-T album 


inalienable rights 


As individuals, Americans should be 
able to express his/her feelings of love, 
fear, anger, happiness, sadness and yes, 
even hatred in a non-violent manner 
without being subjected to the approval 
of any specific organization, party or 
person. 


that is in the limelight for its battle against curbing the 
freedom of speech, there is a book that is banned from a high 
school and a movie that has been edited for television. Many 
Americans probably don’t know that many books, films and 
art imported from other countries are now inspected and are 
either forced to be edited or even refused entry at the border 
due to their subject matter. 

What’s obscene? People who respect the Constitution 
should be aware that their rights are being violated every time 
something is censored. They must tell their politicians they 
will not stand for this. If they don’t, the loud, powerful 
morality organizations will continue to lobby successfully for 
more laws which negate an individual’s right to freedom of 
speech and expression. They soon may even negate an 
individual’s right to protest the laws themselves. Now that 
would be obscene. 


Is there too much or not enough censorship? 


Randy Jackson, general studies 
“Too much, absolutely. Any is too 
much.” 


Eric Pearson, liberal arts 

“Of course there’s too much. Par- 
ents should take responsibility for 
their kids, not the government.” 


Jim Fay, commercial art 

“Too much, way too much. It’s not 
just censorship, it’s the drive to 
censor which is a bad thing. It’s the 
people who want to censor.” 


S. LaChance photos 


Dewitt Mercer, liberal arts, earth 
science option oO 


“Too much. I’m a firm believer in 
total free speech.” 


Orquida Taveras, office technol- 


“Not enough. There are too many 
shows children can watch which are 
bad for them. Parents can’t watch 
their kids 24 hours a day.” 
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Spring fling fie 


STUDENT ACTIVITIES’ latest “fiasco” meets with the approval of many 
students who took the opportunity to dance to the classic rock performed 
by the Shifters and feast on the cookout provided by Corporate Chefs. 


Observer Campus News 


M. Harrington photo 


Dimitry = from page | 


tages because the courses don’t transfer, he 
said. 

Future goals: Dimitry said an appointed 
team representing different viewpoints will 
examine and analyze the liberal arts program 
to improve it. The team, comprised of stu- 
dents, administration and outsiders, will turn 
it into a cohesive, quality program of instruc- 
tion. 

Although unsure if the reconstruction is 
manageable, he said the project will be diffi- 
cult and contentious, but worthwhile if ac- 
complished. 

Improving the phone system, another part 
of Dimitry’s plans, will also require an ap- 
pointed team. 

Problematic: “People can’t penetrate the 
system we have,” he said. “We have to better 
it until it is completely usable and compre- 
hensible.” 


Physical expansions are also a part of 


Dimitry’s plans. 

He wants to further expand the Center for 
Business and Industry space and extend other 
campus facilities on both campuses. 

On the Haverhill campus, Dimitry wants 
two buildings put up. One building will be 
used for an extension of the science building 
and the other for needed office space. Part- 
timers and full-timers are too cramped in 
existing offices and the student center will 
seem like a professional building if another 
office is crammed into it, he said. 


“We have plenty ofacreage,” he said. “But 
it’s slow getting a new building planned and 
constructed.” 

On the Lawrence campus, Dimitry said he 
expects to see an extended English asa second 
languagé program due to an increasing de- 
mand for it. 

He said if a wing isn’t added to NECC/ 
Lawrence, there are plenty of nearby ideal 
locations for extensions. 

Vision: Dimitry said his overall plan is to 
re-educate and retrain the workforce. NECC 
needs to eliminate the pattern of people work- 
ing in isolation and encourage teamwork, 
which will develop teacher-cooperative rela- 
tionships. 

“Ten heads are better than one,” he said. 
“Independent teaching is a mistake. I want 
people working together, including staff and 
students. Teamwork ought to make sense at 
NECC.” 

Dimitry said he isn’t worried about the 
college’s future after his retirement and sees 
an already established culture growing stron- 
ger. 

He said this culture, as well as the college’s 
success, stems from its receptiveness to change. 
Change has stimulated the college, which is 
especially important in higher education. 


“I’ve tried to foster change,” he said. 
“Change is the law of life. If we don’t adapt 
to it, we'll stultify and die as an institution.” 
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ALERT! 


"I know that spring is the time for CREDIT UNIONS to have special programs 
for their members and I've alerted my managers to honor all special CREDIT 
UNION programs, discounts and coupons that are presented to them. We want to 


make your buying experience a happy one!” 


Thomas A. Manzi 
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Commencement ’93 


College bids farewell to 31st graduating class 


By MARYRITA MALLOY 
Observer News Editor 


Excitement and anticipation are in the air as 
NECC prepares for its 31st annual com- 
mencement exercises. 

Graduation will take place on June 3 at 3 
p-m. in the quadrangle at the Haverhill cam- 
pus and will be followed by a reception. 

Norman Landry, dean of student affairs, 


said this year’s graduating class consists of 


approximately 775 students. 

Fresh outlook: “This is my 31st graduat- 
ing class, and I’m excited,” Landry said. 
“Other people think it must be the same 
thing year after year, but it isn’t. Every year it 
is exciting and new. I can’t describe the 
feeling I have, each time. To see the pride of 
each graduate’s face is a touching and moving 
experience.” 

John R. Dimitry, NECC President, will 
preside over the order of exercises with Roland 
C. Kimball, professor emeritus, acting as Hon- 
orary Grand Marshal. 

Student Marshals include Edward P. 
Champy Jr., professor, department of elec- 
tronic technology and engineering; Katherine 
H. Richards, professor, department of office 
technology; and Nicholas Sarris, professor, 
department of business administration. 

Faculty Marshals include Ernest W. Arnold 
Jr., professor, department of electronic tech- 
nology and engineering, and Robert A. Paul, 
professor, department of natural science. John 
L. Finneran, professor emeritus, will serve as 
“Honorary Marshal.” 


Local orator: Commencement speaker 
will be Sen. James Jajuga, D-Methuen, ac- 
companied by two student speakers who will 
be chosen on the basis of their academic 
excellence. 

Ceremonies will be interpreted by stu- 
dents involved in the NECC interpreter train- 
ing program. This service is a gift given to the 
graduating class by students in this program. 

For entertainment, a small ensemble from 
the Merrimack Valley Paella Brass, will play 
the processional and recessional music. 

A group of 12 undergraduates will be 
selected as host and hostesses on the basis of 
their academic achievements. They will be in 
charge of seating guests, passing out pro- 
grams and answering questions. 

Large audience: According to Landry, 
there will be approximately 3,000 guests, 
consisting of family, friends, spouses and chil- 
dren of the graduates. Also, 200 faculty mem- 
bers will be present, dressed in their full 
academic attire. 

In case of bad weather, the ceremonies will 
be held in the gym, limiting each graduate to 
eight guests each. 

Graduation T-shirts are available through 
the alumni association for $7. The shirts are 
white with each graduate’s name in royal blue 
lettering. Proceeds go toward the scholarship 
fund. Order forms can be picked up at the 
student activities office, F-133. 

“Some students feel it isn’t important to 
attend graduation, and these people miss 
out,” Landry said. “It is an important com- 
mencement; it moves everyone.” 


Awards Convocation 
honors best students 


College recognizes its academic achievers 


By BRIDIE QUINN 
Observer Staff Reporter 


NECC will hold its annual Awards Convoca- 
tion to recognize students who have contrib- 
uted to the college community on Thursday, 
May 27, at 7 p.m. in the college cafeteria. 

Approximately 200 students will receive 
awards, said Mary Prunty, committee chair 
and assistant dean of academic affairs. Aca- 
demic awards of honor will be given to stu- 
dents who have maintained a grade point 
average of 3.5 as of January and have peti- 
tioned to graduate. Academic awards of ex- 
cellence will also be given to one student in 
each area of study. 

Co-curricular awards will be given to stu- 
dents who have earned at least a 2.0 average, 
and who also have special qualities such as 
leadership and organizational abilities. 

Award alumna: Nancy Sabin, who works 
in the registrar’s office, received two awards 
in May 1989. Sabin received a high honor 


award, as well as an award of excellence in the 
business management option. 

Sabin said while working for the college, it 
was nice to have her achievements as a student 
recognized. 

Jeanette Woodbury, personnel office sec- 
retary, also earned a convocation award. She 
earned a certificate of honor in May of 1990. 
Woodbury has worked at NECC for seven 
years. 

Rewarding: Woodbury said the Awards 
Convocation “makes you realize how hard 
you worked for something. It is quite exciting 
to be recognized.” 

Prunty said, “A job well done deserves 
recognition” and the Awards Convocation is 
a night where family and friends join the 
students in celebrating their achievements. 

Prunty also wants to make it clear that they 
do not want to exclude any student. If a 
student meets the criteria, he or she should let 
the office of academic affairs know immedi- 
ately. 


Honors — from page 1 


A graduate of St. James High School in 
Haverhill, Taffe received his bachelor’s from 
the College of the Holy Cross and his medical 
degree form Medical College of Wisconsin. 
He joined the Department of Obstetrics and 
Gynecology at Hale Hospital as attending 
physician in 1958 and remained in this posi- 
tion until he retired in 1990. 

While at the Hale, he played a leadership 
role, serving as chief of staff for the medical 
staff, chief of the Department of Obstetrics 
and Gynecology, a member of the board of 
trustees from 1981 to 1991, president of the 
Hale Hospital Foundation from 1982 to 1992, 
and a member of the planning committee for 
a new Hale Hospital. 

“Dr. Taffe was one of the major forces 
behind the construction of the new Hale 
Hospital,” said Daniel Beauregard, chairman 
of the leadership award subcommittee. “He 
was committed to the citizens of Haverhill 
and recognized what a positive impact a first- 
class medical facility would have.” 

Taffe served on the college’s advisory com- 
mittee as both chairman and active member 
from 1974 until 1988. In this role, he helped 


develop the registered nursing program from 
its infancy to its current status as one of the 
most successful programs of its kind in the 
Commonwealth of Massachusetts. 

“Dr. Taffe has been a great help to our 
college,” said John R. Dimitry, NECC presi- 
dent. “He has always been very supportive 
and has helped establish crucial policies which 
have guided the sustained development and 
high quality of our nursing programs. Al- 
though he maintained a busy practice, he 
gave freely of his time and never missed a 
meeting.” 

The college presented Taffe with the award 
at a recent luncheon in his honor. 

Last year’s leadership award was presented 
to former state Rep. Francis J. Bevilacqua and 
the late former state Sen. James P. Rurak. 


Valuable asset 

“Dr. Taffe has been a great 
help to our college,” said John 
Dimitry, NECC president. 
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Group fights to improve quality of life 


Job protection, recruitment among goals 


By CHRIS McBRIDE 
Observer News Editor 


With many local companies bellying up as the 
1980s came to a close, a coalition has been 
formed to save what remained of the area’s 
economy and to combat the industrial de- 
cline. 

The Merrimack Valley Project (MVP), a 
consortium made up of local religious groups, 
labor unions, community activists and small 
businesses burdened itself with saving jobs 
and promoting the economy throughout the 
Merrimack Valley. 

Formed in 1989, the project has gained 
considerable support with chapters now lo- 
cated in Lowell, Lawrence, Haverhill and 
Amesbury. 

Tom Getchell-Lacey, president of the 
Amesbury chapter, said, “The MVP is de- 
signed to work together with the people of 
the Valley in determining areas and issues of 
concern.” 

Efficient: Getchell-Lacey said it is more 
productive and practical for a large group to 
work toward a common solution rather than 
several smaller groups doing “piecemeal work” 
to solve a problem. 

“The MVP makes it possible to bring 
about positive change in the future. That’s 
what we’re aiming for,” he said. 

“There’s a wide variety of groups involved, 
so many of the problems are addressed due to 
such a diversity in interests,” Getcell-Lacey 
said. 

The MVPis the brainchild of Ken Galdston 
who moved to the Valley in 1989 after taking 
part in a similar economic coalition while 
residing in Connecticut. 

After getting settled in the area, Galdston 
began soliciting support from numerous or- 
ganizations throughout the region. Today, 
Lawrence alone was over 20 charter organiza- 
tion members. 

Security: Currently, one of the MVP’s 
major concerns is what it views as a lack of fire 
protection in the Lawrence area, 

The group blames the recession, Proposi- 
tion 2 1/2, and a decrease in federal and state 
aid as the main causes for the skeleton crew 


fire department currently employed by the 
city. 

The Lawrence chapter’s April newsletter 
states the number of structure fires has dra- 
matically increased since 1988, but the fire 
protection staff has decreased by more than 
one-third. 

One hundred and sixty-six firefighters and 
staff protected the city of Lawrence in 1989. 
Today that number has shrunk to 104, the 
report says. 

Arson: The MVP report also addressed 
the arson problem, which has plagued the city 
in the past. In 1992, 148 of the 410 structure 
fires were attributed to arson as opposed to 55 
arson related fires in 1989. 

The solution, according to the MVP, is to 
get the community involved. 

“Tt’s like the community policing that has 
begun in many areas,” Getchell-Lacey said. 

The MVP has proposed a plan which the 
organization feels would take much of the 
burden off of the firefighters: 

O creation of a community fire station in 
the vicinity of Park Street; 

QO procurement ofa new engine /pumper 
for the South Broadway station; 

Qiand proper staffing for all of Lawrence’s 
fire stations. 

This proposal would cost an estimated 
$2.3 million. 

Future problems: “This region has taken 
a lot of hits in the last few years with the 
reduction of the military budget along with 
the loss of high-tech jobs at places like WANG 
for instance,” Getchell-Lacey said. 

“The area needs to diversify its industry 
instead of trying to attract just one as it did in 
the past with textiles, then computers.” 

Though it has not won every battle to save 
jobs, and prevent every company from mov- 
ing to greener pastures, the MVP has saved 
hundreds of jobs that would be gone today if 
not for the organization’s efforts, Getchell- 


. Lacey said. 


“Even if businesses can be attracted to the 
area, we’ll still have work to do because the 
most important topic is the quality of life issue 
which we will still strive to improve,” Getchell- 
Lacey said. 


Comp I = from page 12 


seemed to become darker and the air a little 
cooler as my partner and I cautiously drove 
our ambulance up in front of a weather- 
beaten, boarded-up tenement house. Brown 
and gray weeds rustled in the ocean breeze, 
reaching out from their perches in the side- 
walk cracks to snag our pant legs as we walked 
up to the house with our medical bags. From 
the outside, all those big tenements looked 
dormant and lifeless. Broken shutters swung 
sideways off windows long ago boarded up. 
Wildly overgrown grass and shrubs lined the 
front walkways. 

Black and orange “No Trespassing” signs, 
stapled to the front doors, added Halloween 
colors to the houses’ spooky appearance. But 
any street person could tell you that these 
condemned apartment houses were far from 
lifeless, simply because the street people ei- 
ther knew of, or were themselves, the people 
who sneaked in and out of the boarded up 
windows at night, finding that one loose 
board and entering into a “private commu- 
nity,” one which I would rather avoid. 

As we approached the front door, thé gray 
plywood covering it swung magically back- 
wards, and the pallid face of a young girl 
appeared out of the darkness. A humid odor 
of urine, wood rot, and spoiled food slithered 
out toward us, enveloping and squeezing us 
like an invisible python from which we could 
not escape. I could actually taste the venom- 
ous odor, and I caught my breath, wondering 
if we were still visible from the street, or if we 
had disappeared inside a poisonous cloud. 

“Did someone here call for an ambu- 
lance?” I finally managed to say, doubting if 
there could be a working phone within five 
blocks of here. 

In a raspy voice the little girl said, “Yeah, 
I couldn’t wake up Alice, so I ran to the 
market and called you. She’s in here.” I 
glanced at my partner, and I wondered just 
“how dead” this woman Alice was going to 


be. We stepped over some rags used as a draft- 
stop and into the house. 

My light Autumn jacket wasn’t enough to 
stave off the permanent chill of this house. 
The room itself was like a scene from a 
nightmare. Narrow strings of light filtered 
through cracks in the boarded up windows. 
Faded flowered wallpaper curled off the walls, 
and water stains and drip marks ran from the 
yellowed ceiling, down the walls, and onto 
the filthy floor, I was instantly surrounded by 
four or five small children, all dressed in 
layered rags of clothing; some had matching 
shoes, some had no shoes, but all of them 
looked at us hungrily, quietly whispering to 
each other. I momentarily closed my eyes to 
block out this pitiful vision, but the stench 
was inescapable. Even breathing through my 
mouth wasn’t enough to elude the thick 
odors, and in fact only added a nasty taste to 
the house itself. Several cats lazily climbed on 
the ragged furniture. Mismatched chairs, with 
stuffing protruding like entrails from holes in 
the musty, stained fabric, filled the room. In 
a corner was an old mattress on the floor, and 
“Alice” lay face down on it. Even in the 
darkness and from a distance of ten feet away, 
I knew that she was dead. Long dead. I waded 
my way through piles of assorted litter to- 
wards the mattress, and my partner helped me 
roll the corpse over, face-up. The woman’s 
arms were already blue and stiff with rigor; a 
needle and syringe lay on the floor near her 
head. The body still had an old shoelace 
tightly strung around one upper-arm, and the 
veins in that arm’s inner elbow still bulged, 
purple from recent punctures. 

“How long ago did you last talk to Alice?” 
I asked, wondering if this woman was their 
mother, sister, or even a relative at all. 

“We all left here early this morning to 
collect cans, and when we came back this 
afternoon, she was like this. I thought she was 
sleeping, but then I couldn’t wake her up,” 


Pr ert titer it 


Delegation simulation 
File photo 


NECC PROFESSOR Jack McDonald, Kazakhstan Second Secretary Erian 
Idrissou, Phil Howard, Third Secretary Murat Smagulou, Jim Capra and 
Patricla Coorey take part In the model U.N. 


Students attend 
model UN meeting 


Represent former Soviet state, Kazakhstan 


portunity for over an hour to visit with 
second secretary Idrissoy, and third secre- 
tary Smagulov, two of the actual represen- 
tatives from Kazakhstan in the United 
Nations,” Capra said. 

“The Kazakh delegates were sincerely 
pleased to be represented by NECG, and 
gladly accepted a gift for their support and 
time,” Capra said. 

In New York, the five NECC tudents — 
and adviser, Jack McDonald, stayed S 

- Grand Hyatt Hotel. ee 

“We traveled by train, which left on 
Tuesday, and we returned on Sunday,” 
McDonald said. 

“The students were concerned about 
the horror stories of the subway, but at 
noon, there was no need to worry as if it 
were 2 a.m.,” McDonald said. 

Return trip: The club is planning to 
attend the conference next year from March 
29 to April 2, and there are still openings 
for the wip. However, Barlas said club 
funding may be reduced, which could 
cancel future activities with the trip being 
one of those cut. 

“The trip cost approximately $2,000 
that was paid by the funds allotted to the 
contemporary affairs club,” Barlas said. 
“But that did not include other expenses 
such as meals, which had to come out of 
their pockets.” 


By HEIDI BREITWIESER 
Observer Staff Reporter 


Contemporary affairs club members and 
_ their adviser recently participated in the 
annual National Model United Nationsin 
New York City. 

_ “Thisis the largest model U.N. confer- 
| ence in the United States, and it has even 
attracted delegations from other coun- 
‘tries, such as Japan, Germany and Canada,” 

_ said Jim Capra, club president. 

Learning the ropes: “This program 
introduces the students to current inter- 
national affairs, where they learn how the 
real United Nations functions and oper- 
ates,” said professor Arthur Barlas, club 
adviser. — 

-NECC was chosen to represent the 
republic of Kazakhstan, which was a satel- 
lite state of the former U.S.S.R., and is 
now a new member of the United Na- 
tions. 

Students were asked to research their 
country, especially its international affairs, 
and be able to represent it at the model 
U.N. conference. 

“Each delegate was expected to repre- 
sent his country in proper context, even if 
it meant presenting an Iraqi or Libyan 
view,” Capra said. 

Club meets delegates: “Our group 
met real diplomats from their country, “Tt will be a really big question ifwe can 
Kazakhstan,” Barlas said. “We hadanop- do it again next year,” Barlas said. 


played a major role in the lives of these young 
children. As we drove the children to a hospi- 
tal in a neighboring city, and hopefully to a 
better start in life, I realized that the prophesy 
of that slogan had once again come true: 
“Lynn, Lynn, city of sin ....” they didn’t go 
out the way they came in. 


replied the girl who had let us into the house. 

“O.K. kids,” I said. “Let’s get your stuff 
together and we’ll go climb into the ambu- 
lance to get warm. We have to call the Police 
to come here, and you won’t be able to stay 
here anymore.” Not one child asked if Alice 
was going to be all right, and I realized that 
they, in their short little lives, probably al- 
ready had a good idea of what Death looked 
like. 

“Hey lady,” one little rag-tag boy ofabout 
three shyly whispered. “Do you have any- 
thing to eatin your woo-woo truck?” Iscooped 
him up n my arms, not caring about his urine- 
soaked pants, his dirty torn shirt, or filthy 
little bare feet. We all trooped out of the 
house into the fresh air; I noticed that only 
one of the children had grabbed a worn, 
stuffed rabbit to bring along with him to 
wherever he would be going. I asked the little 
boy in my arms who Alice was, and he said 
that she was their mom. I wondered what 
kind of a mother would have her own chil- 
dren call her by her proper name. 

I had no way of knowing under what 
circumstances their family had come to live in 
this abandoned section of Lynn; I only knew 
that drugs, poverty, and now death had each 


Want to be part 
of a winning 


team? 
It’s time to apply for 
Observer editorial 
staff positions 


¢ Winner of the Associated Colle- 
giate Press’ National Pacemaker 
and Best of the Show Awards along 
with several other regional prizes. 


Note: New staffers normally sign up 
for Journalism | class and apply for 
editorial staff positions during their 
second or third semesters. 
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Lawrence center 
stresses education 


Bilingual program benefits kids and parents 


BENTLEY | E 
a JBRARY HOURS 


— 


By DEIRDRE HEALY 
Observer Staff Reporter 


After its first nine months in operation, the 
Lawrence Campus Play Center aims to pro- 
vide more than baby-sitting. 

“Ray didn’t know any English when he 
first started coming to the center,” said 
Victoriana Rosario, the 4-year-old’s mother. 
“He now knows all his numbers and colors in 
English, and one of his teachers said he un- 
derstands all of her directions.” 

The same teacher said 5-year-old Heather, 
an English-speaking child, is learning Span- 
ish, and can count to 10. 

Show and tell: “Children like going to 
school with their parents and learn at an early 


age a real example of the importance of 


education,” said Jacky Lowe, supervising di- 
rector. “Education becomes a family value.” 
Student Belijca Eurbaez said she wouldn’t 


be able to attend school if she wasn’t able to 
leave her two children at the center. Another 
mother studying nursing said the $2-per- 
hour charge is much more affordable than the 
$4 to $5 she would have to pay a baby-sitter, 
and her daughter really enjoys the teachers 
and children at the center. 

The Lawrence Campus Play Center is 
open Monday through Friday, 8 a.m. to 2 
p.m. and 5:30 to 9 p.m. Beginning June 1, 
throughout the summer, the center will be 
open Monday through Thursday, 5 to 10 
p.m. 

Assistance: The program includes games 
and toys, arts and crafts, stories and music, 
healthy snacks and bilingual instruction. Day 
care vouchers and scholarships are available 
for eligible parents. 

For more information, call 689-9980, or 
drop by the center located in room 151, 
Lawrence Campus, Franklin Street. 


Getting ready for the big test 


TAKING ADVANTAGE of the sunny spring weather, Debble Henderson, 
liberal arts, studies In front of the Bentley Library. 


D. Fraser photo 


Jardin Infantil en Lawrence Educa Ninos 


Por DEIRDRE HEALY 
Reportera del Observer 
Trad.: Poe Mario O’Noris 


Después de nueve meses de operaciones, el 
Jardin Infantil (Play Center) del campo de 
Lawrence provee cuidado y otras atenciones a 
los nifios. 

“Ray no sabia inglés cuando empez6 air al 
centro”, dice la sefora Victoriana Rosario, 
madre de Ray. Su hijo, de 4 afios, sabe ahora 
los nimeros y colores en inglés. Ademas, un 
maestro de Ray dice que éste comprende lo 
que se le dice en inglés. El instructor agrega 
que Heather, nifia inglesa de 5 afos, esta 


aprendiendo espafiol. Ellaconoce los nimeros 
del uno al diez en espanol con acento 
apropiado. 

De acuerdo a Jacky Lowe, dirigente de 
supervision, el centro ha provisto beneficios 
adicionales ademas de cuidar a los nifios. 

“A los nifos gusta ir a la escuela con sus 
padres y aprender a corta edad la importancia 
de la educaci6n”, dice Lowe. “La educacién 
llegar a ser un valor familiar”. 

Caben mas ninos: Lowe indica que aunque 
se ha duplicado la cantidad de nifios en el 
centro, queda espacio para otros. 

Belijca Eurbaez toma tres clases y sus dos 
nifos estan en el centro lunes y viernes de 8 


CHECK YOUR WATCH... 


a.m.a 1] a.m. y de martes a jueves de 8 a.m. 
a2 p.m. Ella dice que no podria tomar clases 
si el centro no existiera porque no estaria en 
la disposicion de obtener cuidado para sus 
nifos. 

Una estudiante de enfermeria asegura que 
los 2 délares por hora es precio moderado con 
relacion a los 4 y 5 que pagaria fuera del 
NECC. Dice que su hija esta feliz con los 
maestros y nifios del centro. 

La satisfaccién de los parientes indica la 
eficiencia con que trabaja el centro. 

Horarlo: El Jardin Infantil del NECC por 
lo regular abre de lunes a viernes de 8 a.m. a 
2 p.m. y de 5:30 p.m. a9 p.m. Los programas 


incluyen, entretenimientos y juguetes, artes y 
letras, cuentos y musica, merienda apropiada 
e instrucci6n bilingiie. El costo del programa 
es 2 délares por hora. Para cuidado diurno 
hay ayuda financiera disponible para padres 
elegibles, y becas basadas en el numero de la 
familia y su entrada econdémica. Durante el 
verano, el centro estara abierto de lunes a 
jueves de 5 p.m.a 10 p.m., empezando desde 
el 1 de junio. 

Para mas informacion llame al (508) 689- 
9980 o venga al centro, compartamento 151, 
NECC/Campo de Lawrence, Northern Es- 
sex Community College, Franklin St., 
Lawrence. 


IT’S TIME TO APPLY! 


Bradford College offers the following 
majors and concentrations: 


CREATIVE ARTS 
Performing Arts: 
Dance, Music, 
Theater 
Visual Arts: 
Art History, 
Studio Art 
HUMANITIES 
American Studies 
Communication Studies 
Creative Writing 
European Studies 
French 
History 
Literature 
Philosophy 
Romance Studies 


Spanish 


HUMAN STUDIES 
International Studies 
Politics 
Psychology 
Sociology 

MANAGEMENT 
Accounting & Finance 
International Business 
Management & 

Administration 
Marketing 

NATURAL SCIENCE 

& MATH 
Biology 
Chemistry 
Environmental 

Science 
Marine Science 
Mathematics 


Kathy Bresnahan, Transfer Counselor 


320 S. Main Street, Bradford, Mass. 01835 
508/372-7161 


Bradford College 


for the Practical Liberal Arts Education 


Put UPS Into 
Your Schedule 


Permanent Part-Time Positions 
PACKAGE HANDLERS 
$8 an hour to start 


We offer steady employment with 3 to 5 hour, 
Monday thru Friday work shifts. UPS has 
great full-time benefits for part-time work 
including: Medical, Dental, Vision, Paid 
Prescription, Paid Vacations & Holidays. 


* Selected shifts also include up to 
$6,000 a year Tuition 
Reimbursement. 


SHIFTS 
2-6 p.m., 6:30-10:30 p.m., 
“11 p.m. to 3 a.m. or "3-8 a.m. 


For Applications & Interview apply in person 
on Thursdays from 2-4 p.m. at: 


United Parcel Service 
90 Brick Kiln Road 


Chelmsford, MA 
(off Route 129, behind Tully Forum) 


Se 
Ups United Parcel Service 


UPS is an Equal Opportunity Employer mifihiv. af 
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Debate heats up nationwide 
in wake of Waco inferno 


By JAY MAGUIRE 
Observer Staff Reporter 


en the founding-fathers drafted 
the Bill of Rights and the Second 
Amendment, gun control was nota 


concern. 

According to most constitutional experts, 
the two clauses of the Second Amendment 
are inseparable. The amendment was written 
to protect each state's right to maintain a 
well-organized militia, not to address each 
individual’s right to bear arms. 

The Second Amendment's purpose was to 
provide protection for the states from pos- 
sible insurrection, from neighboring states 
and Indians, and from a powerful national 
government, said John Guarino, professor, 
department of history and government. 

Old days: “There was a time every able- 
bodied man was a member of the militia,” 
Guarino said. “On the national level, the 
president would send word to elected officers 
in charge of the state militias to choose and 
send men, who would join the federal army 
for limited service, and then return to their 
homes.” 

The original intent of the national army 
had little difference from the concept of the 
state militia. Officers of the state militia were 
elected to their positions. In fact, Guarino 
said, the officers commonly were men of 
means who would often buy their commis- 
sions. 

Today, a war is waged between those who 
stand staunchly by their beliefthat the Second 
Amendment protects their right to firearms at 
all costs and those who see society slipping 
down the barrel of a handgun. 

Clarity: President Clinton said the coun- 
try can’t continue to be so fixated on its desire 
to preserve its legal right to own firearms that 


it is incapable of acknowledging the reality of 
violence in the streets, 

Gun control advocates in Texas have seized 
on the Waco standoff, in which four federal 
agents were killed in a botched attempt to 
serve a warrant for illegal firearms. The inci- 
dent has re-energized efforts to make it more 
difficult for people to buy handguns and 
assault weapons. 

In 1991, a man drove through a window 
into a Killeen, Texas cafeteria and murdered 
22 people with a semi-automatic rifle. Killeen 
representative Chet Edward, a long time pro- 
gun advocate, voted for a national ban on 
assault weapons soon after the incident. The 
bill was overwhelmingly defeated. 

The air today is charged with strong feel- 
ings on both sides of the firearms issue. Inci- 
dents such as the standoff in Waco fuel the 
flames of the gun control agenda. 

Edward J. Higgins, NECC coordinator of 
criminal justice, said weapons have improved 
in the last 200 years. 

Then and now: “Before, they would take 
a shot, ram it down the breech of a flintlock 
rifle, cock and fire,” Higgins said. “Today 
you can get an Uzi which can spray 100 
bullets, and with a quick change ofa clip, fire 
100 more.” 

Higgins, a 22-year veteran on the Mass. 
State Police Department was never fired upon. 
A fellow law enforcement associate from 
Oklahoma, which has limited regulations 
pertaining to firearms, has been shot three 
times. 

In response to the National Rifle Associa- 
tion's (NRA) slipping foothold in its tradi- 
tional right to keep and bear arms defense, it 
is now launching an ambitious crusade to 
fight crime by building more prisons for 
convicted criminals. 

Balancing act: “We are undertaking a 


Observer Features 


Gun control 


fundamental new mission,” said Wayne 
LaPierre Jr., NRA executive vice president. 
“We want to become the number one crime- 
fighting organization in the United States. At 
the same time, we want to protect the oppor- 
tunity of honest citizens to own guns.” 

U. S. Senate Majority Leader George 
Mitchell, D-Maine, recently attempted to 
reintroduce the Brady Bill, which would re- 
quire buyers of firearms to undergo a back- 
ground check and a five-day waiting period 
before picking up their purchases. The mea- 


sure passed both houses of congress last year, 
but died when Republican opponents threat- 
ened to filibuster the crime bill to which it was 
attached, 

The American Medical Association views 
gun violence as a national health hazard. The 
National Congress of Parents and Teachers 
are alarmed at the high number of gun- 
related deaths among children. 


Nationally, gun control advocacy has never 
been stronger. The push is on for change. 


Post Traumatic Stress Syndrome affects thousands 


By JENNIFER MARKARIAN 
Observer Features Editor 


Flashbacks of combat, alienation, depression, 
drug or alcohol dependency, suicidal feel- 
ings, survival guilt — these are just a few of the 
many problems a Vietnam veteran may face 
everyday. 

Almost half a million vets are still living 
their lives plagued by serious, war-related 
problems. 

“Youre sitting in a car and listening to the 
oldies station and a song comes on that was 
popular for the vets in Vietnam; then, the 
whole scenario returns,” said Ronald Koontz, 
coordinator from the Veteran’s Administra- 
tion Outreach Center in Haverhill. “A certain 
smell, type of person, anything will set off 
instant recall.” 

Strategy: The differences in comparing 
Vietnam veterans to other war veterans are 
vast. Vietnam was America’s first teenage war. 
The age of the average soldier was about 20. 
War planners compared Vietnam to other 
wars in an attempt to lessen the problem of 
psychological disorder in combat. 

This resulted in the Date of Expected 
Return From Overseas System (DEROS). All 
soldiers knew before leaving for combat when 
they would be returning to the States. This 
date became a fantasy that all of their prob- 
lems would disappear as the veteran returned 
from overseas to the States. They believed 
that neither they or the United States had 
changed during their absence. The veteran 
was welcomed back into a harsh and changed 
world. 

“The country was fractured because of this 
war,” Koontz said. “Besides dealing with the 
daily stress of Vietnam, they came back and 
were portrayed as traitors.” 

They were then transferred to locked mili- 


tary bases where the debriefing took place and 
were processed back into civilian life within 
days. 

“Their families were ill-equipped to handle 
the veteran because of outside pressures, and 
friends were also ill-equipped,” Koontz said. 
“This caused the veteran to become more 
isolated.” 

Serious problems: More than 8.5 million 
people served in Vietnam and about 2.8 
million saw active combat or were exposed to 
life-threatening situations. The joy they expe- 
rienced once they returned at having survived 
would suppress any problematic symptoms, 
but after a year or more, they found that their 
outlook and feelings had changed tremen- 
dously and wanted to seek help. 

“Many maintain themselves mentally pretty 
well, but it is reactivated years later,” Koontz 
said. 

But, because of the time limit of one year 
in which the veteran may receive service- 
connected disability compensation, the gov- 
ernment refused to acknowledge the veteran, 
said Jim Goodwin, in a booklet from the 
Disabled American Veterans. 

“Something inside of them said they 
needed help, but the government washed 
their hands of the responsibility,” Koontz 
said. 

“Tn the end, they had to deal with it alone 
and would go back to the initial way of 
numbing it. They avoid it, numb it or deny 
the feelings.” 

Avoidance: Veterans will do almost any- 
thing in order not to have to agonize over old 
feelings. They use drugs and alcohol to ex- 
cess, become workaholics or live the life of a 
hermit. 

“They need to redeal with the problem, 
learn to understand it and where it came from 
and why this happened to them,” Koontz 


said. “When they look into what happened to 
them, they realize they dealt with the most 
bizarre situation in the most normal way they 
could.” 

Group therapy helps veterans understand 
that they are not alone. Many times the vets 
will form close groups and call each other to 
help through particularly problematic times. 
Groups also give veterans, who have few 
contacts with other humans, a chance to 
interact and make friends again. 

“Some may need someone to monitor 
them while they get over the initial feelings; 
after that therapy and alot of talking,” Koontz 
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said. 

New solutions: Recently, in the past Per- 
sian Gulf War, the military placed psycholo- 
gists close to the front lines in order to try and 
ease the stress and to lessen psychological 
trauma. 

“The government has really looked into it 
to find the best way to treat and diminish the 
symptoms,” Koontz said. 

Editor’s note: 

Several veterans attended a recent Behav- 
toral Science Club lecture on this topic by Sal 
Tagliamonte of the Boston office of the Veter- 
ans’ Administration. 
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Pacino excels in ‘Dog Day Afternoon’ 


By PENNY A. STARKS 
Observer Arts Editor 


Dog Day Afternoon: A! Pacino stars in this R- 
rated film as Sonny, aman who chooses to rob 
a bank to solve all his financial woes. The 
heist, supposed to only take 10 minutes, 
stretches on for 10 hours. 

In this true story, Sonny and his partner 
Sal, played by John Cazale, embark upon a 
bank robbery that turns into a tense hostage 
situation. Withina short period of time, Sonny 
realizes he is in a position to make demands. 
The FBI stepsin and seems to acquiesce when 
he requests a helicopter and a jet to fly him 


. ; 
Vintage Video 
and his partner out of the country. 

After numerous attempts to stall the rob- 
bers, the FBI finally provides a bus with the 
promise ofa trip to the airport. Sonny and Sal 
take the hostages to the airport, feeling one 
step away from their freedom. 
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Pacino’s performance is Academy Award 
demanding, though he did not receive it. He 
manages to show vulnerability, as Sonny is a 
down and out victim of society. Sonny elicits 
nothing but compassion from the audience 
because of his poor marriage, dependence 
upon welfare and stress caused by the Viet- 
nam war. 

In the film, he steps out of the bank to 
address the police and for a time becomes a 
hero to the crowd. He commands attention 
and displays overwhelming strength in the 
face of all opposition. Through cheers from 
the crowd, Sonny finds the strength to con- 
tinue, rather than commit suicide and end the 


Porviainesa 
art supplies 


* Gift Certificates 
Student Discounts 
Available 


3 Old Danville Rd. 
Plaistow, NH 


(603) 382-3ART 
Off Rt. 125 
across from Bradlees 


botched attempt at the robbery. 

The crowd eventually turns on Sonny as 
more about his past and personal life is re- 
vealed through the media. 

Whether in a period of heightened confi- 
dence or ultimate depression, Pacino displays 
each transition and mood effectively. His 
accurate performance alternately causes the 
audience to love and hate the misfit Sonny. 

Mediterraneo: Winner of the 1991 Acad- 
emy Award for Best Foreign Film, this movie 
explores life on a Greek Island in the early 
1940s. A group of Italian sailors invade this 
tiny island planning to occupy the enemy 
territory for a mere four months. 

Nothing but trouble besets the group 
from the start. Upon landing, its only link to 
the outside world, a radio, is destroyed. The 
island appears deserted and by that evening, 
the ship gets blown up. 

Within a few days, the people of this 
tropical paradise return from hiding and re- 
veal themselves to the Italians. What seemed 
a poor situation turns enjoyable quickly. 

The Greeks welcome the Italians and share 
their homes and food. Games and dance 
erupt at every opportunity. 

All of the soldiers seem to fall into a life on 
this island. The lieutenant begins to paint the 
walls of the church and others embark on 
relationships, and one couple marries. 

The time passes effortlessly with no word 
of the happenings in the outside world, until 
an Italian plane lands. The pilot updates the 
men on Italy’s switch of alliance and other 
war events. He also provides the date, which 
shows the soldiers’ occupation of this para- 
dise has lasted three years. 

The men are rescued and the fateful mo- 
ment leaves many joyous, while some wish to 
stay. Many of those that leave, however, 
continue to feel the pull back to that strange 
and joyous time spent in a Mediterranean 
paradise. 
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Local group performs in Slovakia 


Newburyport playwright remembers horrors of Holocaust through drama 


By DEIRDRE HEALY 
Observer Staff Reporter 


Recently, 29 young, local actors, support 
technicians, parents and a three-person video 
production company from Emerson College, 
took the play Terezin, Children of the Holo- 
caust on tour from Terezin to Prague in the 
Czech Republic, to Brataslava and Nitra in 
Slovakia. 

The play opened April 19 toa full house at 
a center near the town where the drama is set. 
Terezin was a transit camp for Jews estab- 
lished by the Nazis in 1941 in a fortress town 
in the former Czechoslovakia. Many of the 
prisoners were prominent artists, scholars and 
musicians. 

Important remembrance: Sponsored by 
NECC and its sister school, the University of 
Agriculture in Nitra Slovakia, performances 
were also given at the University in Nitra and 
the Jewish museum in Prague. Cast members 
visited the Terezin camp; It was an emotion- 
filled experience for the young actors to know 
the reality of the work. 

Terezin, Children of the Holocaust covers 
a day in the lives of six children who perish 
when they are deported to the Auschwitz 
concentration camp. A critical moment in the 
play occurs between the teenage characters, 
Miriam and Aaron. Miriam is writing about 
the atrocities she has experienced and Aaron 
asks “What good will it do?” Miriam replies, 
“So, people will know what happened.” 

Judith Kamber, NECC director of staff 
development and chair of the cultural diver- 
sity and international studies committee said 
the mission of the play is to let people know 
and remember the Holocaust. Kamber, who 
was responsible for coordinating the admin- 
istrative details of the tour, said the play is an 
educational tool. 

Historical significance: “It is about fac- 
ing history in ourselves, and drama is effective 
because it makes people real so we feel for 
them,” Kamber said. “We all have prejudices 


and each person needs to take individual 
responsibility to look inside. For example, 
before the play went on tour it was performed 
at a north shore high school. A black student 
who saw the play commented that he was 
relieved to know someone understood how 
he has felt at various times throughout his 
life.” 

Kamber believes people need to take a 
serious look at the growing violence in the 
United States, which often occurs as a result 
of racial prejudice, and start educating chil- 
dren at an early age about tolerance for cul- 
tural differences. 

The idea for the Terezin tour came about 
when writer-director Anna Smulowitz, of 
Newburyport, met survivors of Terezin at the 
Terezin exhibit at the Mass College of Art. 
Knowing NECC had connections with 
Slovakia, she contacted the college and ar- 
rangements were made. 

Powerful message: Smulowitz wrote the 
play 20 years ago when she was working on 
one of her three master’s degrees. While 
viewing a museum exhibit of children’s draw- 
ings from the Holocaust, she was struck by 
the motif and message, “If you should see 
this, remember me.” 

Accordingly, she has made it her life’s 
work to say “the Holocaust indeed happened 
and unless people remember history, they are 
doomed to repeat it.” 


Strong medium 


“Tt is about facing history in 
ourselves, and drama ts 
effective because it makes 
people real so we feel for 
them,” said Judith Kamber, 
director of staff development. 


Emotional scene 


File photo 
MOLLY FLYNN of Newbury and Heidi Pulkinen of Gloucester work together in 
Anna Smulowitz’s drama, Terezin, Children of the Holocaust. 


Acting classes round out year with one act plays 


By PENNY A. STARKS 
Observer Arts Editor 


An Evening of One-Act Plays closed the sea- 
son in the Top Notch Theater. Students 
performed and directed four one-act plays 
and Susan Sanders, theater coordinator, and 
husband Jim Murphy, acting instructor, per- 
formed and self-directed I’m Herbert, by 
Robert Anderson. 

“T’ve always wanted to do this piece,” 
Sanders said. “I saw a couple do it once and 
thought it was funny.” Performing. with 
Murphy offered a new experience as the two 
have appeared in plays together, but have 
never shared a scene. 

New ability: Each time Sanders produces 
the plays, it offers more fresh talent for the 
theater department. 


“Tt offers lots ofnew blood,” Sanders said. 
“Tf they get bitten by the bug to act, we have 
more talent to draw from.” 

The One-Acts offers a more relaxed atmo- 
sphere than the Top Notch Player’s big se- 
mester productions, which allows the new 
students an opportunity to getinvolved slowly, 
she said. 

First-time actor John Glassett performed 
with Rob Anderson, Frank Smith and Michelle 
McGowan in 4 A.M. (Open All Night), writ- 
ten by Bob Krakower and directed by Dave 
Mills. 

“T set out to try every one of the arts while 
I was here at NECC,” Glassett said. “I made 
the leap of faith to acting and here I am.” 

Acting turned out to be more difficult 
than Glassett suspected, but he enjoys it. 

Tough tryouts: Students taking acting are 
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required to audition for the One-Acts but do 
not have to perform. 

These students and other participants au- 
dition by reading an unknown script and then 
read specific scripts as requested by the stu- 
dent directors. Thereafter, the directors em- 
bark on casting. 

“After the cold readings, the directors and 
I sat as a group,” Sanders said. “We tried to 
balance the talent between the experienced 
and the unknowns.” 

Offering the chance for students to direct 
provides a learning experience for students 
and reduces Sanders’ stress as she only begins 
to offer assistance during the last week of 
rehearsals. 

Other plays performed include Apres Op- 
era, written by Michael Bigelow Dixon and 
Valerie Smith and directed by Aida Cabrera. 


TM & © 1993 Nicksalodeon. TM & © 1993 Marvel Entertainment Group, Inc. All rights reserved. 


The cast consisted of Jim Fay, Jennifer 
Quimby, Mike Hamm and newcomer, 
Michelle McGowan. 

Back to the theater: “I performed in 
many musicals in high school and missed it,” 
McGowan said. “I decided to try a non- 
musical.” 

She has enjoyed her participation and hopes 
to continue. 


Also featured were Arizona Anniversaries 
written by John Bishop, directed by Frank 
Smith and performed by Dave Mills, Dawn 
Smith and Kellie Rogers and Intermission 
written by Daniel Meltzer, directed by Michael 
Gilstrap and performed by Daron Fraser, 
Tom Duggan, Kate Reusch, Barbara 
Watkinson, Jennifer Quimby and Renee 
Sprague. 


-CRAIG’S COMICS _ 
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= Newt ort’s Screening Room will 
showa wide variety of feature films through 
July. Passion Fish with Mary McDonnell 
and Alfre Woodard, runs through May 15 
and explores the life ofa soap-opera actress 
after an accident leaves her crippled and 
bitter. Her attitude changes when she 
hires a nurse who encourages her to achieve 
in any capacity she can. 

Ethan Frome, with Liam Neeson and 
Patricia Arquette, will run through June 
12. Also featured are Olivier Olivier 
through June 6, Close to Eden through 
May 22, Strictly Ballroom through July 3, 
Vermont is for Lovers through May 29 and 
I Ladro Di Bambini through June 26. For 
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more information and umes, call the Screen- 
ing Room, located at 82 State St., at 462- 
FILM. 

UMASS/Lowell Center for the Arts will 
sponsor the Boarding House Park Summer 
Performance Series beginning July 3 with 
Bluegrass music performed by Southern Rail. 
Ethnic food, including Greek, Polish, Ger- 
man and Italian cuisine, will be sold at each 
show. 

Following the July 3 show, patrons can see 
the Lowell Summer Concert Band on July 9, 
16, and Aug. 6 and 20; Cambodian Dance on 
July 10; Paul Kengmo Cameroonian Dance 
Company on July 17; Wayne Toups, Cajun/ 
Zydeco Dance Party on July 30; Shaw Broth- 
ers on July 31; Shirley Lewis-Experee-ance, 
Blues on Aug. 13; Cheryl Wheeler & Greg 
Brown on Aug. 14; the Clancy Brothers on 
Aug. 21; Sun Steel on Aug. 27; Swallow Tail 
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EDIBLE EXERCISES: Movements In the supermarket 


i Scot. 3 and the New Black Ragle fuer 


Band on Sept. 4. 

Also at Boarding House Park are the Latin- 
American Festival on June 27, the annual 
Banjo and Fiddle Contest on Sept. 11 and a 
number of Lowell Folk Festival events from 
July 23 - 25. A donation of $3 is requested for 
each event. For more information, call 459- 
1000. 

Phillips Academy will host Jeffrey Sachs 
and Galen L. Stone, professor ofinternational 
trade at Harvard University and adviser to 
Boris Yeltsin, speaking on economic reform 
in Eastern Europe and Russia at 8 p.m. in the 
Tang theater. 

For more information, call Phillips Acad- 
emy at 749-4000. 

St. Andrew’s Episcopal Church on 
Lafayette Street in Marblehead will present 
the Medieval music ensemble, Altramar per- 
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and Glory on June 11 at 8 p.m. Dee 

The group, consisting of Jann Cosart, | 
David Stattelman, Chris Smith, Allison 
Zelles and Angela Mariani, uses voice and 
instruments, including harps, vielle, rebec, 
dumbek, bendir and lutes, to weave Medi- 
eval tales of love, war, magic and myth. 

Boston events 

Peter Sykes, the 1993 winner of the 
Cambridge Society for Early Music’s Erwin 
Bodky Award, will perform a solo organ ~ 
recital on June 18 at 2 p.m. Sykes will play 
works of J. S. Bach, Sweelinck, Schei- 
demann and Buxtehude on the Flentrop 
organ at Adolphus Busch Hall, 29 Kirkland 
St. on the Harvard University campus in 
Cambridge. 

Admission is free. For more informa- 
tion, call (617) 489-0686. 


74 Ayn and Sally 

75 Dock workers’ org. 

76 Wee one 

77 Auditioners’ quests 

78 Envelope contents, 
perhaps 

79 Air resistance 

80 Letters for debtors 

81 Con game 

82 Hydrogen and helium 

83 Rattletrap 

84 EDIBLE EXERCISE 

86 Hears a case 

87 Clty near Vesuvius 

88 “I cannot tell__” 

89 Acts as an usher 


ACROSS 

1 Charles’ realm 

6 Fodder for heaps 
11 Herring clan member 
15 Gossip 

19 “Callme __ 
20 The Great Dictator 

actor 

21 Set of socks 
22 Theater award 

23 EDIBLE EXERCISE 
25 EDIBLE EXERCISE 
27 ink holder 

28 Untrustworthy sort 
30 Weather probes 

31 Dutfer, once per hole 


32 Treasure holder 90 Sharpen 
34 Regarding 91 Spins a baton 
35 Dress-code concern 34 Attempt 


95 Rampart walls 

99 EDIBLE EXERCISE 
101 EDIBLE EXERCISE 
104 Kind of code or rug 


38 Secession section 
39 EDIBLE EXERCISE 
43 Moves in for 

a closeup 
44 Bad pennies 
45 Jewolless crowns 
46 Letters from your 


105 Prepare for print 
106 In the course of 
107 Brit's boob tube 


parents? 108 Is left with 
47 Rent s garment 109 Studies 
48 Gawk (at) 110 Trait bearers 
49 Pepper picker Piper 111 Rugged ridge 
50 Skirt length 
51 Allens, for short DOWN 
52 Lender's rights 1 Females in uniform 
53 Lock of hair 2 Rat- 


3 Zhivago's love 
4 June, for high 


54 intertwined 
55 EDIBLE EXERCISE 


58 Tends a plant schoolers 

59 Inn offerings 5 Smiles seif- 

60 Car assembier's rep. consciously 

61 Face the first batter 6 Clean energy type 
63 Georgia city 7 One of 52 

66 EDIBLE EXERCISE 8 Gunga Din studio 


9 Have a bug 
10 Alr-rifle ammo 


71 Uke Santa's duds? 
72 Evans and Carnegie 


See crossword puzzle solution, left. 


11 Tomato-impact 
nolse 


12 Sixtles musical 
13 Draw a bead 
14 More formal 
15 __ one’s luck 


(hapless) 
16 Footnote abbr. 


17 Court order 
18 Asian festivals 
24 Fencing blade 
26 Oz dog's 


namesakes 
29 Suffix for girl or boy 
32 Soup or salad 


33 Elephantine 
34 Inaugurates the 


poker pot 
35 Montezuma was one 


36 Comb component 
37 Human trunk 


38 Blases 
39 Bran source 


40 Ambition 

41 Circle or tube type 
42 Aches’ partner 

44 Radiator output 


45 Chick's chirp 
48 They shield grain 
from rain 


49 Move stealthily 
50 Statement of 
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principle 
52 Crazed 65 Balderdash 
53 Percussion 66 Choir voice 
instruments 67 Degausses a tape 
54 Alerts 68 Kind of infection 
56 Minos’ home 69 Cheer up 
57 Gulls 70 Throws a tantrum 


58 Political districts 72 Tarantella or twist 


61 Puts ona play 73 Foot part 
62 Adjusts the plano 77 Disciplined 
63 Up and about 78 Stand In line 


64 “Happy Birthday __” 79 Coke corapetitor 


81 Jordan's team 92 Telegram 

82 Miscellany 93 “__asonggo 

83 Rummy game 94 Pelt 

85 Winter jackets ref atcicere cog 

86 Beverage with 96 mag 
scones 97 Pinball foul 

87 Nick's partner 98 Eye sore 

89 Leaves In the text 100 Fruit drink 

90 Puts up drapes 102 Malt brew 

” 103 Prefix for profit 
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Gallant effort fails 


Knights lose double-elimination tournament 


By MARK MASCAGNI 
Observer Staff Reporter 


After a great season, the men’s base- 
ball team was knocked out of the 
New England Regional Champion- 
ships by the fourth-seeded Manches- 
ter Community College, 6-4. The 
Knights went 2-2 with both losses 
coming to the hands of Manches- 
ter. 

The Knights opened the tourna- 
ment, in Naugatuck, Conn., against 
North Shore Community College, 
turning what was once a tie-game 
into a win in the last innings. The 
team played a tight game behind a 
strong pitching performance by the 
southpaw starter Jim Medieros, who 
pitched 24 innings, giving up only 
one earned run throughout the 
whole tournament. 

Taking the lead: The RBI single 
from second baseman Shaun 
Toohey in the third put the team in 
the lead, 2-0. Outfielder/pitcher 
Steve Twombly followed with an 
RBI single in the sixth, keeping the 
Knights on the top, 3-0, before 
North Shore could claim their first 
run. 

By the eighth, sacrifice, stolen 
base and another Toohey RBI 
brought the team to 4-1. 

In the bottom of the eighth, 


North Shore got in a run before 
Medieros burned out in the ninth, 
when Rich Bernard took over. The 
game was tied after a single, walk, 
wild pitch and a two-run single. 
North Shore was only warming up. 

The Knight’s had runners on 
firstand second, and two outs when 
Kevin Schmitt made the catch that 
saved the tie as North Shore’s Bob 
Smith belted a hit to the left. 

And another: The top of the 
10th brought one more Toohey 
single which Larry Rodgers upped 
on a fielder’s choice. Steve 
Bramhall’s RBI single then became 
the winning hit. 

The win went to Rodgers, with 1 
1/3 hitless innings. 

Outfielder/first baseman Doug 
Howes was hit by a pitch in the 
10th. 

The hitting came through against 
Naugatuck, when the Knights won, 
8-4. But sloppy defense and lack of 
hitting opened the doors for 
Manchester, as they nipped the 
Knights, 6-4. 

Manchester later moved over the 
top-seeded Naugatuck team, 5-4. 

“Against Manchester, our pitch- 
ing wasas greatas it has been all year 
long,” coach Mike Rowinski said. 

Pitching: The Knights’ strength 
this season has come from their 


Hindsight 
“Tf our Intting and 
fielding were better, we 


could have won more 
games,” Rowinski said. 


stellar pitching staff. Medieros, 
Rodgers, Bernard and Bill Bonanno 
are one of the most solid four 
Rowinski has ever coached. 

“Our pitching staff, led by Jim 
Medieros has been awesome all 
year,” Rowinski said. “Ifour hitting 
and fielding were better, we could 
have won more games.” 

Looking ahead: Not only is the 
pitching great, but it’s young and 
up coming. Medieros is a sopho- 
more while Rodgers, Bernard and 
Bonanno are freshmen. 

“Our staffis young and next year 
it will be more experienced, backed 
up by some good looking pros- 
pects,” Rowinski said. “If we im- 
prove our hitting, we’ll be the team 
to beat next year.” 

The Knights finished their sea- 
son with an impressive 16-7 record, 
and with a strong nucleus they 
should be back in full force next 
year. 


Determination pays off 


Student receives medal for finishing Boston Marathon 


By SAMANTHA BUFFUM 
Observer Staff Reporter 


Runners take your places. The day 
many have worked hard for and 
dreamed of is about to become a 
reality. On your mark, get set, go. 

Approaching the first mile, try- 
ing to recall months of training and 
advice is demanding enough. But 
fora disabled student with the dream 
of running the Boston Marathon, 
determination and drive were keys 
to unlocking fears and creating a 
reality. 

Sean Krasinski, accounting stu- 
dent, became intrigued with the 
marathon when he went to watch 
his stepfather run last year. He be- 
gan training the following day. 

Krasinski is deaf and has Usher’s 
Syndrome, which effects his periph- 
eral vision. He is legally blind, and 
ran the Boston Marathon with the 
other disabled runners. 

Training: Krasinski trained six 
out of seven days, running an aver- 
age of three to 20 miles, with a 
method to achieve his goals. 

“Ona certain day I think of how 
many miles I want to run; it could 
be three or five,” he said. “I try to 
do easy running at first, not going 
up any hills, making sure I stick to 
flat surfaces, such as a track. As my 
legs got stronger, I would add on 
miles. 20 miles can take 2.5 hours to 
run; 15 miles is what I did mostly. I 
was able to do 20, but not over that 
amount because I didn’t want any 
leg problems.” 

Krasinski read a lot about run- 
ning. He has also observed other 
runners, trying to learn how to in- 
crease his mileage, what types of 
exercises to do, and what kinds of 
foods to consume. 

Inquisitive: “I’ve learned a lot 
from observing and questioning 
other runners, and want to learn 
more in the future,” he said. 

Krasinski has run other mara- 
thons in the past, preparing himself 
for the Boston Marathon. Mostly 
he would receive free T-shirts for 
his effort. One of his first marathons 


Road warrior 


File photo 
RUNNER SEAN Krasinski. 


was the Bay State Half Marathon. 
Half marathons were easier for 
Krasinski to run due to his lack of 
experience, he said. 

Challenge: “I finished, but my 
legs were cramped,” Krasinski said. 
“I had three hills to climb. It was a 
new experience and that’s what I 
liked about it.” 

Most of Krasinski’s heavy train- 
ing was done on the weekend, be- 
cause his stepfather worked during 
the week and wasn’t around to give 
him help. 

“T do have some friends from the 
Greater Lowell Road Race to train 
with, but most of the time I train 
independently,” he said. 

Boston Marathon: Starting in 
Hopkinton and ending in Boston, 
the course is 26.2 miles. Despite his 
disabilities, he managed to finish 
the marathon in over four hours, 
and received a medal for the pains- 
taking effort. 

“Tn the beginning you had to go 
really slow, because there were so 
many people running,” he said. “It 
was as if I was walking. But after 
three miles the pace began to speed 
up.” 

The temperature was in the sev- 
enties, but Krasinski said he and the 
other runners thought it felt a lot 
hotter, 

“After 10 miles I was sweating,” 


he said. “The temperature was 73 
degrees. Everyone had a real hard 
time due to the temperature. It got 
so bad that at the 10 mile mark I had 
to slow down. I walked five differ- 
ent times throughout the mara- 
thon.” 

Participants: There were 14,000 
runners at the start of the marathon, 
but high temperatures and cramp- 
ing caused 5,500 runners to drop 
out before finishing. 

“When I reached Heartbreak 
Hill, the biggest hill in the mara- 
thon, I tried to runit but I couldn’t, 
so I ended up walking it,” Krasinski 
said. “I knew I couldn’t give up, it 
was the biggest hill I’ve ever seen. 
People were at the top with water 
hoses, spraying the runners as they 
ran by to cool them down. This 
enabled me to get alot of my energy 
back.” 

Many runners were notas fortu- 
nate. Cramping and vomiting forced 
them to drop out. 

“T thought I would have to drop 
out because the cramps in my legs 
were so severe, but by keeping my 
goals in mind and doing a lot of 
walking I managed to finished in 
four hours and 40 minutes,” 
Krasinski said. 

Lesson Learned: “It took along 
time, but I did good,” Krasinski 
said. “Although there was a lot of 
bad hills, it was a learning experi- 
ence. It taught me that I needed to 
practice more on running up hills.” 

Krasinski offers three forms of 
advice for others interested in run- 
ning the marathon. 

“My advice would be to work 
hard, keeping your goals in view,” 
he said. “Don’t try to accomplish 
too much too soon. Make sure that 
you train responsibly, drink a lot of 
water and consume the proper foods. 
Observe other runners, and train 
with someone who knows what they 
are doing.” 

“I finished and I’m real excited 
about that and plan to start training 
for my next marathon,” Krasinski 
said. “I have to keep believing that 
I can do it.” 


impressive season 


SOFTBALL HEROINES Joleen Morrison, Coach Donna John- 
son and Charlene Blalr reflect on the team’s success. 


Softball team 
goes over .500 


Weather stifles Knights’ potential 


By NEB STOJKOVIC 
Observer Sports Editor 


The phrase “No pain, no gain,” 
doesn’t make a lot of sense to the 
Lady Knights. Somehow there 
was more pain for the team, in- 
cluding bad weather, 10 can- 
celed games, a month-long sea- 
son and not enough time for 
make-up games. 

___But the Lady Knights gained 
a winning record of 8-6 and two 
players were honored. 

- Infielder Nicole Melanson 
made the all New England first 
team, and catcher Katy Cuddy 
received an honorable mention. 


“There was not enough time — 


to show our potential,” Coach 
Donna Johnson said. “If there 


‘were more games, we could have - 


done better. But I’m proud of 


them and I think the wits did a 


good job.” 

Final: The Lady niche fin- 
ished this season in the double- 
header game against Lasell Col- 


lege. Winning the first game 18-_ 


5, with a good pitching and lots 
of hits, Cuddy was two for four 
with 2 RBIs, Melanson one for 
three, with three RBIs and a 
double, and Kim Knapp was one 
for two with 2 RBIs. 
Inthesecond game, the team 
| gotslappedin the face. The Lady 
_ Knights went into play with an 
_over-confident atutude and a 


E. Floudaras photo 


strategy of just being on the field 
without doing much to stop the 
rival. This caused a few errors — 
and the team fell behind. costing : 
them the game, 16-9. S 
“Our problem was : 
body was into the game,” Knapp : 
said. ‘We thought we *dwinifwe : 


Knights were on a winning streak _ 
starting with Bunkerhill Com- _ 
munity College. The team 
crushed its inexperienced rival 


Standout 8 ats: Charlene 
Blair was three for th ee, Quelle 


But the eae was 
against ee al from mee : 


steaming in th 
and beat North ‘ 


Golf team takes title 


Knights crush former champs by 20 strokes 


By PAUL ROY 
Observer Staff Reporter 


The last time NECC celebrated a 
New England National Junior Col- 
lege Athletic Association (NJCAA), 
title was in 1973. The athletic pro- 
gram doesn’t have to wait any 
longer. This past weekend at 
Chicopee Country Club of Massa- 
chusetts, the Knights’ golf team ac- 
complished this feat. 

“The team played well and never 
gave up on each other,” said Jack 
Hess, the Knights’ coach. 

Newcomers: Even more impres- 
sive is that the team has only been 
around for two years. 

Led by Peter Doherty’s two-day 
total of 166, the NECC men’s golf 
team crushed its next closest oppo- 
nent by 20 strokes. That was quite 
a feat considering Springfield Tech- 
nical Community College was go- 
ing for its third consecutive champi- 
onship. 

Doherty’s 166 was the high for 


the men’s golf team, and it finished 
third among all individual golfers. 
He was closely pursued by former 
standout Keith Cutler at 168 which 
was fourth best overall. Both golfers 
were picked to the 1993 NJCAA 
Region XXI All New England team. 

Players: The rest of the team 
consisted of Jim Donahue, Chris 
Young and Gary Kidder. Each played 
a major role in helping the team to 
the championship. 

“It wasa great effort by everyone 
and a great experience for all the 
golfers,” Hess said. 

Community College of Rhode 
Island’s Dan Chavet won the med- 
alist title with a score of 160. 

Team work: “This game isn’t a 
team sport,” Hess said. “It’s more 
of an individual sport, but they re- 
ally came together as a team and 
captured the title.” 

Unfortunately, the team won’t 
be able to defend its title because 
the golf program was cut out of the 
budget. 


Friday, May 14, 1993 


rn comp. awards 


shcomposition | 


earlier this week. 
was held to recognize 
English Composi- 
> semester. Winners 


7 ele efforts mates and individually 
recognized forum of family and friends. 
— Recipi $1 Vicki Brown, Mary Calnan 
and. ‘Maria Sabau received distinguished 
writing awards for Composition I. Maria 
A.D’ Amato, », Mariann Kosar, Shawn Lam- 
bert, Matthew Pearson and Peter Young 
received the distinguished writing awards 
for Composition IL. 
Outstanding r recognition in Composi- 
tion I was given to Sandra Valley, who 
received the Elizabeth Arnold award for 
her account of an ambulance call in Lynn. 
Titled City of Sin, the description ofa drug 
overdose case detailed the discovery of a 
dead mother in an abandoned building, 
and described the reactions of the children 
who discovered the body. 
Change of heart: She now wants to 
continue with writing courses, which is 
contrary to her high school days, when 


The Roland Kimball award for outstand- 
ing writing in Composition II was given to 
Penelope C. O’Connor for her literary analy- 
sis in Prejudice,Pride and Intolerance in the 
Blue Hotel. 

O’Connor showed surprise and pleasure 
for recognition of her work and gives special 
credit to Joseph LeBlanc, her Composition II 
instructor for “helping me learn a lot.” 

Another award-winner, Peter Young, gave 
“a dedication to Kathy Diedrich” who he said 
helped him along in his writing process dur- 
ing the summer. 

Worthwhile: “Winning this type of award 
is encouraging,” he said. “It really helps you 
along to be recognized for the effort you put 
into a piece of writing.” 

The following students received certifi- 
cates at the ceremony: Vicki M. Blodgett, 
Linda Creegan, Colin J. Cunney, Janice L. 
Fleming, Parry Headrick, Linda E. Herrera, 
Stephanie Hilbert, Jeffrey J. Lefebre, Janice 
Mahoney, Scott Shurtleff, Michael J. 
Steadman, Terry Wheeler, Patricia Cantone, 
Marina Cardoso, Ben Cayer, Lisa Caselden, 
Lysa Chapman, Elena Demeris, Gretchen 
Foltz, Jackie Gannon, Justin Hatem, Bill 
Houde, Bobby Kennedy, Larry Linnell II, 
Kimberly Mignanelli, Kathleen Murrey, Peggy 
Parah, Stephen Preble, Jeanette Richardson, 
Dan Scully, Christina St. Louis, Paul Sinsigalli, 
Alesa Smith, Dean Stanley, Eric Spoley and 


Observer eases NCW 


Honored freshman writer ~ 


K. Pic 
PENELOPE O’CONNOR receives the Roland Kimball award for pi tow nding 
literary analysis in Prejudice, Pride and Intolerance in the ‘Blue b Hotel.’ Wel 


Composition I essay — “ 
talks about life in city 


Writer depicts lives of those involved i in drug, Scene. 1 


By SANDRA VALLEY 
Guest Contributor 


ost of the houses on the block are 
all boarded up, giving the coastal 
ge of the city of Lynn the appear- 


ance of a mini-ghost town. Few people ever 
actually walk through this area now, and 


Lynn, city. of sin , you never goout she ay te 
you came in,” is an appropriate slogan for | 
this particular block of the city; in my few — 
years here as an Emergency Medical Tech- 
nician (EMT) for the local ambulance 
service, I have seen this saying aptly. de- 
scribe the fate of many people. Ay 


those that do are either lost, taking a high-risk 
shortcut to another part of the city, or have 
some kind of criminal or drug-related busi- 


On one particular day, I was calle d to 2 
this area for a drug overdose, an even x 
though it was still carly afternoon, the sky | 


_ Valley says she didn’t enjoy to writing. Katherine A. Whitmarsh. 


Take this job 
and love it! 


College students! 


AVON offers flexible 
hours,unlimited income and a 
unique business experience 


Call today! 


Pat 688-2686 
Michelle 682-2090 


Se habla Espanol call: 


Lucy Perez 373-7238 
Christina Tavares 794-0439 


ness in the area. The local saying, “Lynn, (continued on page Ag 


Do the AIDS walk 
Sunday, June 6 


Make every 

step count! 

Pick up your 
pledge sheet in 
Student Activities 
room F133, 
Student Center 
or Lawrence 
Security Desk. 


From) walks of life, 


PRIMERICA 
Financial Services 
Bucasse [iG Yor fubore 


We are an international company expanding in Massachusetts and 
Southern New Hampshire. 


CAREER OPEN HOUSE OR 
OPPORTUNITY 


Tuesday Evenings at 7:15 p.m. Call for directions, 1-508-462-0575 


Immediate opportunities in Management and Sales 
Qualify to open your own Regional Office 


WE OFFER OPPORTUNITY 
+ To be your own boss 

* To grow with a leading company 

* To build with a leading company 


Full-time and parttime available 


If unable to attend, send resume to: 33 Main St., Suite 203, Salisbury, MA 01952 


